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fcrvable, that, though die participle be of very frequent ufe, the 
verb is feldom or never admitted ; as we fay, you are much 
beloved by me, but not, I bclvue you.] Loved ; dear. 

I think, it is not meet, 

Mark Anthony, fo well bclov'd of Cxfar, 

Should outlive Cxfar. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

In likenefs of a dove 

The fpirit defeended, while the father’s voice 
l rom heav’n pronounc’d him his beloved ton. 

Milton's Paradife Regained , b. i. /. 32. 
Belo'w. prep, [from be and low.] 

1 . Under in place ; not fo high. 

He’ll beat Aufidius’ head below his knee. 

And tread upon his neck. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Inferiour in dignity. 

The noble Venetians think themfelves equal at leaf!: to the 
electors of the empire, and but one degree below kings. 

Addifon on Italy, 

3. Inferiour in excellence. 

His Idvlliums of Theocritus are as much below hisManilius, 
as the fields arc below the ftars. Felton on the Clajftcks. 

4. Unworthy of ; unbefitting. 

’Tis much below me on his throne to fit ; 

But when I do, you fhall petition it. Dry den’s Indian Emp. 
Belo w, adv. 

1. In the lower place; in the place neared the center. 

To men Handing below on the ground, thofe that be on the 
top of Paul’s, feem much lefs than they are, and cannot be 
known ; but, to men above, thofe below feem nothing fo much 
leflened, and may be known. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory , N° 205. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of the tempefts and winds before the air here below ; 
and therefore the obfeuring of the fmaller liars, is a fign of tem- 
pell following. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N° 818. 

His fultry heat infedts the fky ; 

The ground below is patch’d, the heav’ns above us fry .Dryd. 

This faid, he ltd them up the mountain's brow, 

And (hews them all the fhining fields below. Dryden. 

2. On earth ; in oppofition to heaven. 

And let no tears from erring pity flow. 

For one that’s blefs’d above, immortaliz’d below. 

Smith , To the Memory ofj. Philips. 
The faired child of Jove, 

Below for ever fought, and blefs’d above. Prior. 

3. In hell ; in the regions of the dead ; oppofed to heaven and 
earth. 

The gladl’ome ghofis in circling troops attend, 

Delight to hover near ; and long to know 

What bus’nefs brought him to the realms below. Dryd. JEn. 

When fuff’ring faints aloft in beams fhall glow. 

And profp’rous traitors gnafh their teeth below. Tickell. 
To BeloSvt. v. a. [from be and lowt, a word of contempt.] 
To treat with opprobrious language; to call names. 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman report, that, at a 
fupper, they had not only good cheer, but alfo favoury epi- 
grams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated and belowtcd 
his cook, as an ignorant fcullion, that never dreflcd him either 
epigrams or anagrams. Camden's Remains. 

Belswa'cger. n.f. A cant word for a whoremafter. 

You are a charitable belfwagger ; my wife cried out fire, and 
you called outffor engines. Dryden’ s Spanijh Friar. 

Belt. n.f. [belt, Sax. baltheus, Lat.] A girdle; a cincture in 
which a fword, or feme weapon, is commonly hung. 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ajax flew himfelf with the fword given him by Hector, and 
Hector was dragged about the walls of Troy by the belt given 
him by Ajax. South. 

Then fnatch’d the fhining belt, with gold inlaid ; 

The belt Eurytion’s artful hands had made. Dryden s JEneid. 
Belwe'ther. n.f. [from bell and wether.] A fheep which leads 
the flock with a bell on his neck. 

The fox will ferve my fheep to gather. 

And drive to follow after their belwether. Spenf. Hub. Tale. 
To offer to get your living by the copulation of cattle ; to 
be a bawd to a belwether. Shakefp. As yon like it. 

The flock of fheep, and belwether, thinking to break into 
another’s paflure, and being to pafs>over another bridge, juft- 
led till both fell into the ditch. Howel’s England’s Tears. 

To Bely'. Sec Belie. 

To Bema'd. v. a. [from be and mad.] To make mad ; to turn 
the brain. 

Making juft report 

Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow. 

The king hath caufe to plain. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Bemi're. v.a. [from be and mire.] To drag, or incumber 
in the mire; to foil by pafling through dirty places. 

Away they rode in homely fort, 

Their journey long, their money fhort, 

The loving couple well bemir’d ; 

The horfe and both the riders tir’d. Swift. 

To Bemo'an. v.a. [from to moan.] To lament; to bewail; 
to exprefs forrow for. 
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He falls, he fills the houfe with heavy groans, 

Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. Dryden' s eEneid 
1 he gods themfelves the ruin’d feats bemoan. 

And blame the mifehiefs that themfelves have done. 
r>/ . „ Addifon’ s Remarks on hah 

tha°t laments” / [ ** ^ A la " ri the P erf °" 

To Bemo'il. v. a. [be and moil, from mouiller, Fr.] To be 
draggle ; to bemirc ; to encumber with dirt and mire. 

I hou fhouldd have heard in how miry a place, howfhe wa< 
bcmoiled, how he left her with the horfe upon her. Shakefb 
To Bemo'nster. v. a. [from be and monfler.] To make mon 
ftrous. 

Thou chang’d, and felf-converted thing ! for fhame 
Bcmonfler not thy feature. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bemused, adj. [from to mufe.] Overcome with mufin»' 
dreaming : a word of contempt. 0 ’ 

Is there a parfon much bemus'd in beer, 

A maudlin poetefs, a rhiming peer ? Pope's Epi/lles 

Ben. SeeBEHEN. ej 

BENCH, n. f [bene, Sax. banc, Fr.] 

A feat, diflinguifhed from a Jlool by its greater length: 

1 he feats and benches fhone of ivory. 

An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. Spenf. Vif of Bellay. 

All Rome is pleas’d, when Statius will rehearfe, 

And longing crouds expedt the promis’d verfe; 

His lofty numbers, with fo great a gud, 

They hear, and fwallow with fuch eager luft: 

But while the common fuffrage crown’d his caufe, 

And broke the benches with their loud applaufc. 

His mufe had fiarv’d, had not a piece unread, 

And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryd. Juvenal. 
A feat of juflice ; the feat where judges fit. 

A fon fet your decrees at flaught : 

To pluck down juflice from your awful bench ; 

To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Cyriac, whofe grandfire on the royal bench 
Of Britifh Themis, with no mean applaufc, 

Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our laws, 

Which others at their bar fo often wrench. Milton. 

3. The perfons fitting on a bench ; as, the whole bench voted the 
fame. 

Fools to popular praife afpire. 

Of publick fpeeches, which worfe fools admire ; 

While, from both benches, with redoubl’d founds, 

Th’ applaufe of lords and commoners abounds, Qryd. Virg: 
To Bench, v.a. [from the noun.] 
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Tofurnifh with benches. 

’ T was bench’d with turf, and, goodly to be feen. 

The thick young grafs arofe in frefher green. Dryden’ s Fab, 
To feat upon a bench. 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear’d to worfhip. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Be'ncher. n.f. [from bench.] Thofe gentlemen of the inns of 
court are called benchers, who have been readers ; they being 
admitted to plead within the bar, are alfo called inner barriflers. 
The benchers, being the feniors of the houfe, are intruded with 
its government and direction, and out of them is a treafurer 
yearly chofen. Blount. Chambers. 

I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln’s-Inn, a fa- 
vour that is indulged me by feveral benchers , who are grown old 
with me. Tatler, N° 1 00. 

To BEND. v. a. pret. bended, or lent ; part. pafl*. bended, ox bent. 
[benban, Saxon ; lander , Fr. as Skinner thinks, from pandare, 
Lat.] 

1. To make crooked ; to crook ; to inflect. 

The rainbow compaffeth the heaven with a glorious circle, 
and the hands of the Mod High hath bended it. F.cclus, xliii. 1 z- 

They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around: 1 
Heaps of fpent arrows fall, and drew the ground ; > 

And helms, and fliields, and rattling arms refound. J 

Dryden’ s /Eneici. 

2. To diredt to a certain point. 

Odtavius, and Mark Anthony, 

Came down upon us with a mighty power. 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Shakefp. J. Cfar. 

Why dod thou bend thy eyes upon the earth. 

And dart fo often, when thou fitt’d alone. Shakefp. 

Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairfax, b. 1. 

T o that fweet region was our voyage bent. 

When winds, and ev’ry warring element, 

Didurb’d our courfe. Dryden s Virgil. 

Then, with a rufliing found, th’ ailembly bend 
Diverfe their deps : the rival rout afeend 
The royal dome. Pope’s Odyffey, b. ii. /• J 9 >* 

3. To apply. 

Men will not bend their wits to examine, whether things, 
wherewith they have been accudomed, be good or evil. Hooker. 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers. 

Divinely bent to meditation. Shakefp. Rschardlu. 

' When 
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When he fell into the gout, he was no longer able to bend 

his mind or thoughts to any publick bufinefs. Temple. 

4. To put any thing in order for ufe; a metaphor taken lrom 

* bending the bow. 

I’m fettled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shakefp. King Lear. 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird alked him what 
he was doing. L’EJl range, fab. xevi. 

c. To incline. 

But when tomifehief mortals^// their will. 

How foon they find fit indruments of ill ? Pope's R. of the L. 
6. To fubdue; to make fubmiflive ; as, war and famine will bend 
our enemies. 

- Fo bend the brow. To knit the brow ; to frown. 

Some have been feen to bite their pen, fcratch their head, 
lend their brows, bite their lips, beat the board, and tear their 
paper. Camden’s Remains, 

To Bend. v. n. 

1. To be incurvated. 

2. To lean or jut over. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakefp. 

Earth feems 

Far flretch’d around, to meet the bending fphere. Thomfon. 

3. Torefolve; to determine. 

Not fo, for once, indulg’d they fweep the main, 

Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 

But, bent on mifehief, bear the waves before. Dryd. Fables. 

While good, and anxious for his friend. 

He’s dill feverely bent againd himfelf ; 

Renouncing fleep, and red, and food, and cafe. Adelif. Cato. 
A date of flavery, which they are bent upon with fo much 
eagernefs and obdinacy. Addifon. Freeholder. 

He is everywhere bent on indruction, and avoids all manner 
of digreffions. Addifon s Effay on the Georgicks. 

4. To be fubmiflive ; to bow. 

The fons of them that afflicted thee, fhall come bending unto 
thee. Ifaiah, lx. 14. 

Bend. n.f. [from to bend.] 

1. Flexure; incurvation. 

’Tis true, this god did (hake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that fame eye, whofe bend doth awe the world, 

Did lofe its ludre. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

2. ' The crooked timbers which make the ribs or fides of a diip. 

Skinner: 

3. With heralds. One of the eight honourable ordinaries, con- 
taining a fifth when uncharged ; but when charged, a third part 
of the efcutcheon. It is made by two lines, drawn thwart- 
ways from the dexter chief to the funder bafe point. Harris. 

Be'ndable. adj. [from bend.] That may be incurvated ; that 
may be inclined. 

Be'nder. n.f. [from to lend.] 
r. The perfon who bends. 

2. The indrument with which any thing is bent. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the longbows in ufe a- 
mongfl us, were bent only by a man’s immediate drength, with- 
out the help of any bender, or rack, that are ufed to others. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
Be'ndwith. n.f. An herb. Bib?. 

Bene'aped. adj. [from neap.] A fhip is faid to be beneaped, 
when the water does not flow high enough to bring her ofl' the 
ground, over a bar, or out of a dock. Diet. 

Bene'ath. prep, [beneop. Sax. beneden, Dutch.] 

1. Under; lower in place. 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d. 

He laid beneath him, and to red retir’d. Dryden, /. En . vii. 

Ages to come might Ormond’s pict u re know ; 

And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. Prior. 

2. Under, as overborn or overwhelmed by fome preflure. 

Our country finks beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gafh 

Is added to her wounds. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 

And fink beneath the burdens which they bear. Dryden’ s Viro. 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

V\ c have reafon then to be perfuaded, that there are far more 
lpecies of creatures above us, than there are beneath, Locke. 

4. Unworthy of; unbefeeming; not equal to. 

He will do nothing that -is beneath his high flation, nor omit 
doing any thing which becomes it. Atterbun 

Bene'ath. adv. y ' 

!• In a lower place; under. 

Idedroyed the Amorite before them ; I deflroyed his fruits 
lrom above and his roots from beneath. Amos, ii. q 

/ he earth which you take from beneath , will be barren and 

2 R P [ U ‘ tfU ' , , Mortimer s Art of Husbandry. 

2. Below, as oppofed to heaven. J } 

bemad th ‘ nS ‘ S ‘ n hC3VCn ab0Ve, ° r that is in the earth 
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It is not a fmall thing won in phyfick, if you can make rhu- 
barb, and other medicines that are benedtCl, as drong purgers 
as thofe that are not without fome malignity'. Bacon s A. Fiji. 

Benediction, n.f. [benediCiio, Lat.] 

,. Blefling ; a decretory pronunciation of happinefs. 

A foreign fhame fo bows him \ his unkmdnefsj 
That ftript her from his bitiediffioriy turn d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights 
To his doghearted daughters. _ Shakefp. King Lear, 
From him will raife 

A mighty nation ; and upon him fliow r 

His benediction fo, that, in his feed, . 

All nations fhall be bled. Milton s Par. Lofl , b. xn. /. 125. 

2. The advantage conferred by blefling. 

Profperity is the blefling of the Old Teflament ; adverlity iS 
the blefling of the New ; which carrieth^ the greater benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Bacon s Effays. 

3. Acknowledgments for bleflings received ; thanks. 

Could he Ids expedt 

Than glory and benedict ion, that is, thanks ? Farad. Reg. 
Such ingenious and indufirious perfons are delighted in 
fcarching out natural rarities ; reflecting upon the Creator of 
them his due praifes and benedictions. Ray on the Creation. 

4. The form of indituting an abbot. 

What confecration is to a bifhop, that benediction is to an 
abbot; but in a different way: for a bifliop is not properly 
fuch, till confecration; but an abbot, being eledted and con- 
firmed, is properly fuch before benediction. Ayliffe' s Par ergon. 

Benefa'ction. n.f. [from benefacio, Lat.] 

1 . The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred ; which is the more ufual fenfe. 

One part of the benefactions, was the expreflion of a gene- 
rous and grateful mind. Atterbury. 

Benefa'ctor. n.f. [from benefacio, Lat.] He that confers a 
benefit ; frequently he that contributes to fome publick cha- 
rity. 

Then fwell with pride, and mud be titled gods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 

Worfhipp’d with temple, pried, and facrifice. 

Milton’s Paradife Regained, b. iii. / 82. 
From that preface he took his hint, though he had the bafe- 
nefs not to acknowledge his benefactor. Dryden' s Fables , Pref 
I cannot but look upon the writer as my benefactor, if he 
conveys to me an improvement of my underdanding. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N° 40. 
Whoever makes ill returns to his benefactor, mud needs be 
a common enemy to mankind. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 

Benefa'ctress. n.f [from benefactor.] A woman who con- 
fers a benefit. 

Be'nefice. n.f [from beneficium, Lat.] Advantage conferred 
on another. This word is generally taken for all ccclcfiadical 
livings, be they dignities or others. Cou>el. 

And of the pried eftfoons ’g?rt to enquire. 

How to a benefice he might afpire. Speifers Hubb. Tale. 

Much to himfelf he thought, but little fpoke, 

And, undepriv’d, his benefice forfook. Dryden' s Fables : 

Be'neficed. adj. [from benefice.] Poflefled of a benefice, of 
church preferment. 

I he ufual rate between the bcncficed man and the religious 
perfon, was one moiety of the benefice. Ayliffe' s Paragon. 

Bene'ficence. n.f. [horn beneficent.] The practice of doing 
good ; active goodnefs. 

^ ou could not extend your beneficence to fo many perfons ; 
yet you have lod as few days as that excellent emperour. 

Dryden s Juvenal, Dedicat. 
Love and charity extends our beneficence to the miferies of 
our brethren. Rorcrs 

Bene'ficent. adj. [from beneficus, beneficentior, Lat.] Kind j 
doing good. It differs from benign, as the a& from the difpo- 
lition •, beneficence being kindnefs, or benignity, exerted in adtion. 

Such a creature could not have his origination from any lefs 
than the mod wife and beneficent being, the great God. 

r, n , , , Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

But r hcebus, thou, to man beneficent. 

Delight’d in building cities. 

Beneficial, adj. [from beneficium, Lat.] 

1 . Advantageous ; conferring benefits ; profitable ; 
to before the perfon benefited. 

Not that any thing is made to be beneficial to him, but all 
things for him, to fhew beneficence and grace in them. 

—r*L* r r . , Hooker ’, b. i. § $, 

1 his fuppofition grants the opinion to conduce to order in 
the world, and conlequently to be very beneficial to mankind. 

d J h o War ’ w ? llch Would have been mod beneficial fau^and 
dedrudtive to the enemy, was negledted Sw'ft 

m drc,,kr ° A % »» 

2. Helpful ; medicinal. Bntlc > s Sermens ’ 

In thefirdaccefsof fuch a difeafe, any deobdruent, without 

much acrimony, is beneficial. 1 t , ’ Y, 

Bknefi'c-iai Jr a/ u , ^ Arlutmot on Diet. 

cenefi cial. n. f An old word for a benefice. 

For 
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